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accused had the right of demanding " inquisition " by a jury
into the character of the meat; and if it was condemned he was
punished "by being put into the pillory, and having the meat
burnt before his face.160 The municipal authorities also, at
least as early as the later years of Edward I., fixed maximum
prices for the carcases of oxen, cows, sheep, and pigs.161

The town magistrates, indeed, were not less anxious than
were Parliament and the ministers to keep the trade in
articles of food under due control. Besides carrying out the
assizes of bread, ale, and wine, they issued ordinances regu-
lating the prices of poultry and fish, appointing the markets
at which each sort of food was to be sold, and providing for
their supervision.163 Accounts of punishments inflicted on
persons selling unwholesome food form a very considerable
part of the town records.168

Among craftsmen some were more than others subject to
regulation by the town magistrates. They were such as had
no fixed shops, but moved about from place to place to perform
particular pieces of work, "carpenters, masons, plasterers,
daubers, tilers, and the servants of such."1M An ordinance of
the mayor and aldermen of London in the reign of Edward I.
fixed the wages of " masters " in all these crafts at fourpence
a day between Michaelmas and Martinmas, or three halfpence
and food at the employer's table, whichever the employer may
prefer; between Martinmas and Candlemas threepence, or
" one penny and the table;" between Candlemas and Easter
fivepence, or "twopence and the table." Journeymen are
to receive less. ** Faviours " are at all seasons to receive two-
pence for making a piece of pavement, 7 J feet long and 1 foot
wide; carters for every cart of sand or gravel of a certain
quantity, one penny. " If any man of the city give more to
any workman than is here written and commanded, let him
be amerced to the city in forty shillings, without any pardon,"